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An Error of Judgement and not of the Heart 


BY ESTHER FELT BENTLEY 


MONGST the twenty-five thousand or so pieces of the Samuel L. 
Southard Papers in the Princeton Library’ there is a handful 

of letters which delight and tantalize, so much do they tell, so 
much do they conceal. The historian of politics, of finance, of tem- 
perance movements, antislavery, Antimasonry, and other grave 
and significant affairs in the early nineteenth century would im- 
patiently push aside these red-waxed letters and Mr. Southard’s 
drafts of answers, but to the frivolous observer of human nature 
they tell a lively little tale of intrigue, vanity, possibly of a broken 
heart, certainly of a wounded ego or two or three. Indeed they 
provide the material for a domestic comedy that Trollope could 
have happily developed, a comedy played against the stately back- 
ground of Washington but concerned only with very private affairs. 
There are three chief characters: Samuel Southard, his daughter 
Virginia, and one O. Sprigg. Because of the extraordinary chance 
that preserved these papers and broveht them to the Library, we 
know a great deal about the first 0. Southard, a lawyer who 
was at various times a member of the New Jersey Assembly and 
governor of the state, a trustee of both the College of New Jersey 
and the Princeton Theological Seminary, once Secretary of the 
Navy, and in the period in which we are concerned a United States 
Senator, was deeply devoted to his family, as the letters he wrote 
them and especially the letters they wrote to him abundantly dem- 
onstrate. Virginia, his only daughter, was an amusing, high-spir- 
ited, lightly witty girl who took her father rather less seriously 
than her two brothers did; she was twenty-one when the first letter 


1 For a brief description of these papers, see “The Samuel L. Southard Papers,” 
The Princeton University Library Chronicle, XX, No. 1 (Autumn, 1958), 45-47. 
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from O. Sprigg was written. Our knowledge of his character de- 
pends entirely upon these few letters, and so for a clue to his at- 
titudes and actions we must turn to historical records, which are 
scanty and scattered, but helpful. 

His background was excellent. Spriggs had been among the ear- 
liest arrivals in Maryland: Thomas Sprigg appears twice on Lord 
Baltimore’s rent rolls, once as Lord of Northampton Manor, 
Prince George’s County, and once as the owner of a property of 
137 acres called Bear Garden in Prince George’s County which was 
surveyed for him in 1703. George Washington “Dined at Mr. 
Sprig’s [in Annapolis] and went to the Play in the Evening,” Sep- 
tember 29, 1773.° ““O. Sprigg” was one of the signers of the ‘‘Procla- 
mation of the Freemen of Maryland” on July 26, 1775,* and ““Os- 
borne Sprigg,” possibly the same man, signed the “Ratification of 
the Constitution of the United States by the Maryland Conven- 
tion” in 1788. Over the years the family connections were with 
the Mercers, the Stocketts arid Harwoods of Anne Arundel, the 
Dorseys and Carrolls of Elk Ridge, and the Bowies of Prince 
George’s County. O. Sprigg’s grandfather, the fourth Thomas 
Sprigg, had married Elizabeth Galloway, who inherited Cedar 
Park, “probably the oldest large dwelling-house in Maryland,” 
which had been built by her grandfather.* O. Sprigg’s father was 
adopted after his father’s death in 1800 by his uncle Osborn Sprigg, 
“owner of a large estate in Prince George’s county.”? Though the 
only Sprigg to be even faintly a national figure* was our Sprigg’s 
father, the Hon. Samuel Sprigg, who was governor of Maryland 
from 1819 to 1822, I think we can safely deduce a background of 
handsome houses and estates peopled with the aristocracy of Mary- 
land, many of whom were cousins or kissing cousins. We can with 
even greater safety deduce the confidence that such a background 
supports and the pride that it fosters.° 

2 Hester D. Richardson, Side-Lights on Maryland History, Baltimore, 1913, I, 266 
and 307. 

3 The Diaries of George Washington, 1748-1799, ed. John C. Fitzpatrick, Boston, 
1925, II, 125. 4 

4 Richardson, I, 374. 

5 James McSherry, History of Maryland, end ed., Baltimore, 1849, p. 400. 

6 The National Cyclopedia of American Biography, New York, 1893-1958, IX, 
goo; John M. Hammond, Colonial Mansions of Maryland and Delaware, Philadel- 
phia, 1914, pp. 144-[147]. 

7 Henry F. Powell, comp., Tercentenary History of Maryland, Chicago, 1925, IV, 
0-51. 

’ ® There is no Sprigg in the Dictionary of American Biography. 

® An avenue that tempts exploration is the Princeton connection of the two fami- 

lies. Samuel L. Southard was graduated with the Class of 1804, his two sons with 
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But of O. Sprigg himself we know very little. He was, one infers, 
a young young man. His health, one gathers, was not good. He had 
the greatest respect for his father, and he was probably skillful at 
wheedling or bullying his mother, who, as isso often the case, was 
more persuadable than his father. He makes his first appearance 
in a letter to Mr. Southard of October 21, 1836, and his second 
rather precipitously four days later. 


My D* Sir Northampton Oct 21** 1836 

Owing to circumstances which have heretofore been beyond my 
control, and during the existence of which I considered any com- 
munication to you unnecessary as well as inexpedient, I have de- 
layed to a much later period than I otherwise should have done, 
mentioning to you a subject upon which I feel sensible you should 
have been the first consulted. 

My attachment to your daughter I am sure you have long been 
aware of, and as I have reason to beleive the feelings I entertain 
towards her are favourably received, it only remains necessary for 
me to request the permission of yrself and M™ Southard to our 
engagement. My situation and connexion in life you are so well 
acquainted with, that I deem any remarks with respect to them 
superfluous, and will only add that this communication is made 
with the knowledge and entire approbation of my Parents. 

Trusting Sir that my delay in consulting you upon this matter, 
will be attributed by you entirely to the reasons given above, and 
not to any want of inclination on my part, and hoping that my 
wishes may meet with the approbation of yrself and M™ Southard, 


resp” & truly 
Hon! Sam! L Southard O Sprigg 


My Dr Sir Oct 25” 1836 

I wrote you a short letter on Friday last in which I mentioned 
that but for the existence of certain circumstances, I should have 
consulted you at a much earlier period about the matter which 
was the subject of that letter. Circumstances which have since 
transpired render it necessary on y" account as well as for my own 
justification, that I should candidly inform you of the reasons for 
my long silence. The sentiments of attachment and affection which 


the Class of 1836. Samuel Sprigg was graduated in 1806, Osborn in 1834. Even if the 
fathers in their time and the sons in theirs did not know each other, they at least 
shared a Princeton background with all that that implies. 
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I entertain for y" daughter are as you know not of very recent 
date, from the moment those feelings were first excited, I encour- 
aged and cherished them with the hope and beleif that they would 
contribute to my future welfare and happiness, and they had taken 
too firm possession of my breast to be easily eradicated, before I 
had the least suspicion that I should meet with any difficulty to 
impede or prevent the consummation of my wishes. Upon con- 
sulting my family I met to my astonishment with opposition, but 
beleiving that opposition arose from causes which would be speedi- 
ly removed, I thought it the wiser plan to delay broaching the 
subject to you, untill I could do so with the approbation of my 
family. When I wrote you on Friday it was under the impression 
that they were both now disposed to yeild to my wishes, that beleif 
arose from a conversation I had just had with my mother, whom 
I found perfectly reconciled to my determination, and I beleived 
from what she said I should meet with no difficulty with Father 
who was not then at home. Actuated by a most earnest desire to 
inform you of my feelings and intentions about this matter and 
thinking that I was justified from what my mother had told me 
in beleiving I had the consent of both my Parents I wrote the letter 
I then did, and I now feel it an indispensable duty owed to you, 
to tell you frankly that I was deceived, and that I still meet with 
opposition from my Father, and though it cannot alter or affect 
my feelings and wishes with regard to your daughter, I could not . 
take the responsibility of concealing the fact from you and allow 
you to be under an erroneous impression about the matter caused 
by anything which had fallen from me. Having now Sir told you 
frankly and candidly all the circumstances connected with the case, 
and my reasons for never before mentioning the subject to you, I 
feel desirous of knowing your opinion upon the subject. And in 
conclusion let me hope Sir that the course I have pursued, will 
be attributed by you to the real motive and earnest desire to in- 
sure the success of my wishes, if you think I have acted unwisely 
and should have given you this information before, beleive it was 
an error of judgement and not of the heart. Please direct y* letter 


to Washington. truly 


O Sprigg 
Poor O. Sprigg! To have been so bold on the 21st and so humble 
on the 25th! What had Father said when he returned home and 


was told of his son’s proposal? No hint as to the reasons Father 
had for forbidding the engagement are given, but that the oppo- 
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sition was formidable we can guess by the fact that it looms so 
large in young Sprigg’s mind when he writes the second time as 
to affect his very phrasing and make him reveal more than he 
probably wished to. There is more candor than tact in such 
phrases as “now disposed to yeild to my wishes,” “perfectly recon- 
ciled to my determination,” “‘no difficulty with Father.” It must be 
admitted, however, that it was a troublesome letter to write and, 
that it was a shrewd stroke on Sprigg’s part to leave the decisive: 
action to Mr. Southard. 

One would, in fact, sigh more plaintively over his plight if in 
addition to his fright and confusion he had shown some real 
feeling in his first letter, some unhappiness in his second. He 
speaks coolly enough of his “‘attachment” to Virginia, confidently 
asserts that his feelings are “favourably received,” and with negli- 
gent pride refers to his “situation and connexion in life.” He has 
thought about his own “future welfare and happiness,” but he 
doesn’t mention Virginia’s. One can envisage O. Sprigg, an elegant 
young man in tight trousers and a handsome waistcoat, cajoling his 
mother into a statement that he could interpret as consent: O. 
Sprigg was an only son, and mothers of only sons are very vulner- 
able to pressure. Fathers are made of sterner stuff. Doubtless O. 
Sprigg hoped that Father, faced with a fait accompli, would give 
in, but he miscalculated. 

How did Virginia feel about this unfortunate withdrawal? We 
have two glimpses, the first in a note written in a hasty hand and 
addressed on the back only to “Father,” in which she says: 


The enclosed came with one for me, & after reading my own, 
I took the liberty of opening your’s. Please to answer it, kindly 
for my sake & as soon as you can, for it has been several days—let 
me know how you wish me to y ema then let the subject be no 
more mentioned. Mother knows nothing of this last, & if possible, 
I do not wish her to know of its contents. 

Will you let me see your answer? V 


Is not this surprising? No stamping of the feet, no flashing eyes, 
no tears, no plea for pity—just a tender regard for the man who 
has put her in a humiliating position: ‘Please to answer it, kindly 
for my sake & as soon as you can for it has been several days.” 

Mr. Southard’s reply’® was not written until the 31st of October 


10 All of Southard’s letters here quoted are rough drafts, with many deletions and 
insertions. I have given them as nearly as I can determine in the form in which they 
presumably were sent. 
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and is, it seems to me, a model of tact and generosity. Was O. 
Sprigg so young that Southard was only amused, was the Hon. 
Samuel Sprigg so important that Southard was unwilling to be 
brusque, had Virginia’s plea persuaded him to be forbearing? 
Whatever was in Mr. Southard’s mind, he says, with dignity: 


Dear Sir: 

Your letter of the 21 Oct. reached me as I was leaving home 
for one of my courts. That of the 25 I found here on my return, 
last evening. I regret your misapprehension relative to the opin- 
ion & wishes of your father, as a correct understanding on that 
point would have saved you the necessity of writing and me the 
unpleasant reflection which the subject has occasioned. I do not 
doubt, however, that you have, in all respects, acted with pure & 
honorable feelings—and that your error was one of accident, not 
intention. 

I rejoice that the error was corrected before I gave any answer 
to your first letter. It is unnecessary now, to say what that answer 
would have been. The fact you mention is conclusive with me & 
would be so under all circumstances, whatever my feelings & wishes 
might otherwise dictate. I can never consent that my daughter 
should go into any family which is not entirely & cheerfully will- 
ing to receive her. She could not be happy, with her feelings, in 
such a condition, & I am too proud of her & love her too well, to 
permit her to become the wife of any man whom I have ever yet 
seen, or to enter any family which I have ever yet known where 
her presence was not desired. My own pride & her acknowledged 
merit & worth, utterly forbid it. 

With this distinct avowal of my opinions & feelings & the ex- 
pression of personal regard for yourself 

I am res?! &c 
M«. O. Sprigg Trenton 31 Oct 1836 


Virginia has the last word in this episode of the comedy. In a 
letter written from Trenton to Mr. Southard in Washington, she 
says: 

Trenton. Monday. 

You expressed a wish, my dear Father that I should write to my 
[sic] my thoughts and feelings on a certain subject—and I have 
undertaken to comply with your request, though I scarcely know 
how to speak, or what to say. 


: 


The letter written to you by M'. S— had my entire sanction. 
I wished most earnestly that it could have been written earlier— 
for I felt that.on such a subject I had no right or desire to use 
concealment towards such a parent as Heaven has blessed me with. 
But there was opposition—& I did not choose to let you be spoken 
to till other parties had yielded their consent. To your decision 
after the receipt of the second letter I yield—and though I mourn 
its necessity, I cannot but approve its wisdom. I could & I would 
not upon any consideration enter a family which did not wish 
me, even if I stood alone in the world—but your daughter shall 
not be won, unsought. Still, my dear Father, I cannot change my 
feelings towards S—he has done nothing to offend, or to injure 
him in my estimation. I believe him to be noble, high-minded & 
generous—incapable of doing aught mean or ungentlemanly—& 
while I think so I must feel towards him as I do. I wished you 
if you met him, to be kind towards him—for my sake do. His 
health is bad—his physician says excitement is injurious to him— 
and in his present state, were he to find your manner more cold, 
it would distress him excessively. I do not believe him consump- 
tive—but if his family persist in their present blind course towards 
him—wound him as they are now doing, he will die—& that before 
long. A little advice from you, kindly given, would be welcomed. 
Kindness will win him sooner than any I ever saw—but his family 
do not even appear to believe that he can be sick. 

I know not his Father’s objection—whether it is one that can 
be removed, or whether it is my poverty or something else equally 
unalterable. Let it be what it may, till it is removed, we cannot 
meet—and I fear, if it is not soon done, we shall not meet often in 
this world. If this is so, I must meet it, and bear it as I can. Though 
I cannot say, in this state of things, yet I will not confess myself 
unhappy. It would be ingratitude to Heaven & you, for all the 
blessings which surround me. I am often a wilful headstrong child 
—but in my heart I have never faltered in my deep devotion to 
you. I have struggled & will struggle with myself & my sadness for 
your sakes. There are trials I cannot avert—but as long as I can 
bear them, I will, and I would suffer ten times more than I do, 
could I make your home always peaceful & bright. If you answer 
this, direct your letter to me, and then I can get it—for I do not 
wish Mother to know aught of this, as long as it can be kept from 
her. 

We are all well—I am going to walk to the office with this— 
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as the afternoon is pleasant & I feel anxious to feel the fresh air 
again. ... Yrs. ever V. 


P.S. This is No. 2 from me let me know whether it reaches you. 
I fear to trust any thing private to the Mails. 


It is, I think, an admirable letter; she might be permitted a little 
hysteria, a little self-pity, but she writes with candor, with affection 
and concern for her vacillating suitor, and with feeling and respect 
for her father. She was not a meek acquiescent model of filial 
decorum, but a spirited young person, as the many letters from 
her to her father and brothers amply demonstrate, and the self- 
control and maturity displayed here are therefore all the more 
striking.’ 

Some fifteen months later, young Sprigg, now coming out from 
behind the round O to sign himself Osborn, writes again, and, 
granted that the opening is not auspicious in a lover and that he 
is naturally nervous, even though he now has Father’s consent in 
making his second overture, he does appear to be moved by feeling 
as well as by agitation. 


Dear Sir Washington Jan 24% 1838 

It becomes my duty once more to address you upon a subject, 
which it was my lot once before to do under circumstances pecu- 
liarly distressing to me. I have again Sir to express a hope that 
the renewal of the connexion formerly existing between a mem- 
ber of your family and myself may not be unpleasant to you, I 
have reason to beleive that the feelings of y" daughter remain un- 
changed and have to give you the assurance that mine have done 
so from the moment they were first expressed. I have consulted my 
Parents upon the subject again and make this communication not 
only with their knowledge and consent but with their expressed 
desire that it should be done. My Father will communicate with 
you upon the subject verbally or by letter in the course of a few 
days. In the mean time my Dr Sir I trust I am not too sanguine 
in cherishing the confident hope, that you will not allow the remi- 
niscence of unpleasant circumstances, arising from misapprehen- 
sion, to influence y" decision upon a question of such deep interest 
to all parties concerned. Trusting that my wishes herein expressed 
may meet with the approbation of yrself and M™ Southard 

I remain very resply yrs 
Osborn Sprigg 
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He waits three days and has no reply. He writes again. 


Sir Washington Saturday 
Not having yet received as I hoped I should have done, an 
acknowledgement of the receipt of a communication made you 
on Wednesday last, induces me to make enquiry of it’s safe de- 
livery, and to request that it may meet with the earliest attention 
y™ convenience will permit, being a subject of anxiety to me. 
Very resptly Y* ob* sr** 
Osborn Sprigg 


‘Mr. Southard’s cool and stern rebuke in answer must have 
stung. He says: 


O. S. Esq, 
Dear Sir, 

Your note of last evening has been rec*. Your letter of Wednes- 
day last was not seen by me, until Thursday morning, as I was 


leaving my lodgings to make an argument in the Supreme Court. | 


My engagements, since that, in the Senate & the Court, have been 
incessant, & would have prevented my writing to you before this 
time, even if I had supposed it necessary or expedient to write, in 
great haste, under all the circumstances which have transpired. 

You recollect that as long ago as October 1836 you wrote me 
a letter on the same subject under misapprehension of the wishes 
of your parents, & that, before I had an opportunity to acknowl- 
edge it, I rec’. another informing me of their decided opposition 
to your wishes. The feelings which I entertained, at that time, 
were communicated to you, and I refer you to my letter, for senti- 
ments which I assure you are, in no degree changed. 

Since it was written, now 15 months ago, I had heard nothing 
on the subject, until yours of Wed’. last came to me. It created 
as you May suppose some surprise. As you again informed me 
that your parents were willing that you should make a communi- 
cation to me—as you add—‘My father will communicate with 
you on the subject verbally or by letter, in the course of a few 
days’’—and as, in the mean time, you did not request an answer, 
I did not suppose, until your note of yesterday, that you would 
expect One quite so promptly, or that any feeling of courtesy or 
respect could demand it quite so hastily. 

The circumstances which had already occurred had been suffi- 
ciently painful—& I was not willing even to consult the wishes of 
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my daughter, until I was, myself, in a better condition to judge 
& to advise her. I cannot consent that she shall be harassed by 
appeals to her feelings, which may, by possibility, lead only to their 
being wounded. The state of your health ought, with all parties, 
to have influence & there are matters to which it is not necessary 
to allude, but which may affect the decision. And I have had less 
solicitude for an early explanation with her, because, what ever 
may be her inclinations, I know, she has sufficient firmness & pride 
of character to yield to nothing which may not comport entirely 
with her judgement & her sensibility to her own honor & that of 


her parents. I am respectfully &c 


What, pray, are these ‘‘matters to which it is not necessary to 
allude”? That Southard might be willing to bedevil Osborn and 
his father a little by delay, one can sympathetically believe; indeed 
what is teasing is the fact that he obviously wants to delay a definite 
reply until he has had the interview with the Hon. Samuel Sprigg, 
who seems less than eager for the encounter. Were the “matters to 
which it is not necessary to allude” to be made clear then? Did 
Southard anticipate the sweet savor of apology and petition, or 
the sharp satisfaction of attack? 

His letter provided no balm to young Sprigg, who now began 
to be alarmed. The letter that follows is a stiff-necked one, asking 
the same question that we do and reflecting more his offended 
dignity than any intention to supplicate a favorable reply. 


Hon! Sam! L Southard Washington Monday 
Dr Sir 

I regret that the note I addressed you evening before last should 
have been looked upon by you as importunate, and hope that the 
request it contained will not be attributed to any discourteous or 
disrespectful feeling, but simply to the deep agitating anxiety nat- 
ural to a subject so important. I should now after having heard 
from you remain passive and await y* leisure and inclination for a 
satisfactory reply. But a portion of the contents of that letter alters 
the complexion of the case, and obliges me in justice to myself 
once more to apply to you for information. When enabled to re- 
move the only objection ever stated to me, I had hoped that much 
time would not be required to make me happy in your approba- 
tion, but fear from the paragraph in your letter that “there are 


other circumstances not now necessary to allude to which may in- - 


fluence your decision” objections are now entertained of which 
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I am ignorant. To discover what these may be is the object I now 
have in addressing you, I shall be willing and most happy at any 
time to meet any examination or scrutiny into my conduct, orig- 
inating from one whose right to enquire into it J acknowledge. I 
appeal therefore most respectfully to your honour and generosity 
to acquaint me with them, as soon as your kind [?] leisure will 


Very resptly Y* obt srvt 


Osborn Sprigg 


We now have a letter which properly speaking does not belong 
in the Southard Papers, since it was not written by or to him. 
How it got into Mr. Southard’s hands we can only guess; that it 
did so we can be gleefully grateful, for it introduces an important 
minor character and gives us a glimpse into the machinery of the 
comedy. 

The letter is from Osborn, and, though it begins ‘““My Dt Grand 
mother,” is addressed to Miss M. G. Meade. Now a later very in- 
teresting letter to Virginia which is signed “Margaret” indicates 
that Virginia had been calling Margaret “Nannie,” and one 
gathers that under this playful name Miss Meade had been acting 
as an aider and abettor, a go-between, a romantic sympathizer and 
confidante of both parties. She was evidently a girl who liked 
variety in nomenclature, for in her earlier appearances in the 
Southard Papers she signs herself “Jack” and “Mag” and “M.” 
(Fortunately Southard in his careful way wrote her name on the 
back of the letters.) Though brief, they are full of bounce and 
banter: “If you have a letter for me from Trenton for the love of 
mercy send it down to me. I have not heard from Virginia for a 
week, and (between you and I) I am most terribly unhappy.” “I 
trust that you arrived in good health and as soon as you have noth- 
ing better to do that you will allow me to give you just such a 
greeting as I did last year.” 

Certainly when Osborn writes to Margaret he is completely 
at ease; he expects her to have information and to give it to him 
freely; his letter implies a little nexus of conspiracy and complicity 
including even a shadowy Cousin Sally. There is candor in Os- 
born’s letter, a candor which, it is noticeable, reveals a certain 
bridling and restlessness, but even to a confidante no sighs, no pas- 
sion. He does not propose any rash action; if Virginia, he says, 
“will convince me that it [is] her desire and intention to per- 
severe,” he will take steps! Osborn even in his unguarded mo- 
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ments does not sound like a young man overwhelmed and blind 
with love. 

The letter is undated but clearly is concerned with the events of 
January, 1838. It is signed only with an initial S, but it is written 
in Osborn’s unmistakable slanted hand and with the fine-pointed 
pen that he always used. ‘““My Dt Grand mother,” it begins: 


You asked me this morning if I would be at home by seven 
o'clock presuming you had some particular motive for enquiring 
I herewith report myself as at my post. From y" note to Cousin 
Sally I suppose you expect a note from V, has it arrived and if so 
does it contain anything by which I could procure a hint of the 
existing state of affairs in her household. I am totally at a loss 
what to do, the continued silence with which my letter has been 
treated is most unaccountable to me if it is not noticed within the 
next two days, I shall have but one of two courses to adopt either 
to abandon the affair or to make application in person for an an- 
swer, and I shall be regulated in my choice by the opinion of Vir- 
ginia expressed to me if I can elicit one from her. If upon appli- 
cation to her she will convince me that it [is] her desire and inten- 
tion to persevere, I will make a personal demand for an answer of 
some sort, as he seems determined not to notice a written com- 
munication. There was company here this morning when my 
Father was about starting which prevented his writing, he stopped 
at the Capitol however to write M* S a note which will be delivered 
in an envelope to me by Mr’ Carroll this evening when he gets 
home. But that note I cannot send to Mr S untill he chooses to an- 
swer my letter or I have an interview with him. To do so would 
betray a want of self respect on my part, and a want of justice to 
my Father, who was as kind as Parent could be upon the subject 
and perfectly willing to do anything I might require of him. He 
came up for no other purpose than because he thought I would 
wish him to go to see Mr S, but as matters now stand I could not 
ask him to do it, I would not have allowed him to go there as 
mediator for me even if he would have done so, if M* S had any 
objections to urge J am the person to look to for an explanation. 


Did you see V today and how was she. Y™ truly 


S 


Meanwhile one may be sure that whatever affairs of state might 
occupy the senator from New Jersey, the proposal and its implica- 
tions and reverberations were much thought on. With relish, per- 
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haps? With regrets that Virginia was beyond the spanking stage? 
At any rate, in an admirable display of restraint, tact, and dignity 
he finally writes to Osborn Sprigg and his father. 


O. Sprigg Esq 
Dear Sir, 

Since I had an interview with your father two days ago, I have 
reflected anxiously on the subject of your last note to me—& con- 
versed with those most deeply interested in the matter. And it is 
now, my duty to say—that it is our united wish that the subject 
should not be any further prosecuted. In coming to this decision, 
I beg you to believe, that it is done in no unkind nor unfriendly 
temper, but we have all been influenced by considerations which 
belong to such an occasion. Having heretofore enjoyed a friendly 
intercourse with you & your family, we are unwilling that what 
we have resolved, should be attributed to any feeling which would 
demand its discontinuance. 

I think it proper to write a letter to your father which I shall 
do tomorrow. 


Dear Sir, 

After my interview with you two days ago at the Capitol, I took 
the first occasion to converse with my wife & daughter. The result 
of our united reflections have led to a letter of which I think it 
proper to enclose you a Copy. In doing so, I hope you will believe 
that the answer has been given, with a full sense of its importance, 
& with the most respectful feelings toward you M" S. & your son. 
I beg also to add, that your language manner & feelings on this 
occasion, have added another to the many evidences which I have 
had of your frank & honorable character. 

I am sincerely & respectfully &c &c 

Sam! L. Southard 
Hon Sam. Sprigg Wash". 7 Feb. 1838 


Osborn Sprigg clearly did not enjoy receiving his letter from 
Mr. Southard. In the two weeks that had elapsed between his sec- 
ond proposal and Mr. Southard’s reply to it, he had had plenty of 
time for interpretation of the silence and for contemplation of 
the outcome, but he was not prepared for a refusal. He writes for 
an explanation—it is his due, one feels, for Mr. Southard cer- 
tainly gave no reason for the refusal either to the Hon. Samuel 
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Sprigg or to Osborn. Within the week after Southard’s letters were 
drafted, Osborn writes to him: 


Hon! Sam! L Southard Washington Febry 13th 1838 
Sir 

Y* letter of the 7™ inst was duly received, and it is hardly neces- 
sary for me to assure you of my sad disappointment at it’s contents. 
It should have been answered immediately upon it’s receipt, but 
not having seen my Father since his interview with you, I was de- 
sirous of first acquainting myself with the tenor of that conversa- 
tion before answering your note. Since I have done so I must 
acknowledge that y* letter has not only disappointed but surprised 
me. In the first letter you wrote me, you refer me to y* letter of 
1836 for sentiments which you say “have in no degree changed” 
& reperusal of that letter only confirms the impression first made 
upon me when it was received, viz. that there was but the one 
objection entertained by yrself, such I have been led to beleive 
was the case from the first agitation of this matter, after a con- 
versation with my Father with which you express your entire satis- 
faction, it was not presumptive in me to hope for a favorable re- 
ception of my application. That having been denied me I am ir- 
resistibly led to the conclusion, that there are circumstances the 
existence of which I am not aware of, which have influenced y* 
decision. It is to request you to assign some reason for this change 
in y‘ sentiments that I have written this. I assured you in a former 
letter of my willingness to meet any objections you might have to 
urge, do not then I pray you Sir treat my feelings with so little 
consideration as to thus laconically dismiss a subject in which my 
happiness is involved. I am sure Sir that upon consideration you 
will acknowledge the justice of this request and not refuse it. 

Very resptly yrs 
Osborn Sprigg 


And as for Margaret, the confidante, she is thrown into a frenzy 
by the news. The letter from her to Virginia has been penciled on 
two scraps of paper that have been folded very small; one imagines 
that the billet was slipped surreptitiously into Virginia’s hand. Its 
presence among the Southard Papers and that of Osborn’s to her 
hint that Virginia had had to make a clean breast of the whole 
tissue of intrigue and had turned over to her father these interest- 
ing documents. Margaret’s is particularly affecting. It begins 
breathlessly without address: 
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I have hardly time dear Virginia to answer your note just re- 
ceived I will endeavor to do so some time to day altho I think 
the less said upon the subject the better I have but one regret as 
regards the affair between ourselves and that is that I should have 
said any thing against your Father, for this I trust I may be for- 
given As regurds yourself I am still too sensitive the change in your 
ideas and fcelings are too sudden for me to venture upon the sub- 
ject. My peculiar disposition has been (oo often discussed for me 
to repeat chat [ must be blind to the defects of those I love to 
idolize them a; I have done you, however you shall never see the 
change in my icelings if I can help it atid T will try to love as when 
I thought yor perfection ir is not that you have discarded S but it 
is the inconsistency of your course and your conduct with another, 
when his fate was in year hands that hes almost broken my heart. 
The only consolation lef, me now is to soothe and bring his mind 
and feelings to their proper state and in this { trust God will take 
mercy on him and give me the power of effecting it. I shall go 
over with your note in my hand and 4 melancholly scene I shall 
go through and then all wil! be over. | would come down and see 
you today, but I would rather defer it until I am myself again. 
When that will be heaven only knows I shall however be glad 
to see you whenever you feel inclined to come but you must not 
call me Nannie that name is connected with happier hours and 
if I am to forget I must have nothing to remind me of the past. 
Oh Virginia why have you deceived me so and told me what you 
did not feel you have made me do that for which I never can for- 
give myself but come to me as soon as you can let me have one 
talk with you and then I will do as I have promised Dont be angry 
with me for speaking plainly I cannot deceive you and make be- 
lieve that I see no fault ever your friend Margaret 


Margaret’s impulsive nature, which has led her rashly to criticize 
Mr. Southard, which charges Virginia with deceit and inconsist- 
ency, supplies more emotion than the lover ever has done. One 
is glad that, after all her accusations, she still signs herself “ever 
your friend.” 

Mr. Southard’s reply to Osborn was this time more difficult to 
write. It is carefully composed, with many deletions and inser- 
tions, and the result is firm, detailed, and final; the lawyer's skill 
is evident in its marshaling of facts, the statesman’s in its eloquence. 
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I have, at length, a few moments to devote to your letter of the 
13 which was in answer to mine of the 7". If my engagements had 
permitted you should have rec‘, this at an earlier hour. 

It has become painful to me & I am sure must be so to you to 
continue our correspondence. Constructions & explanations of let- 
ters can now, be of no real service to either of us. 

There are, however one or two matters in your last letter which 
require a few words from me. You say—‘‘Since I have done so” 
(that is, acquainted yourself with the conversation between your 
father & myself) “I must acknowledge that your letter” (of the 
7) “has not only disappointed but surprised me. In the first letter 
you wrote me, you refer me to your letter of 1836 for sentiments 
which you say, “have in no degree changed.” A reference of that 
letter only confirms the impression first made upon me when it 
was rec* Viz. that there was but the one objection entertained by 
yourself. Such I have been led to believe was the case from the first 
agitation of this matter. After a conversation with my father, with 
which you express your entire satisfaction, it was not presumption 
in me to hope for a favorable reception of my application.” 

I do not doubt that your father has communicated to you the 
precise substance of our conversation. It manifested on his part, 
a kind & respectful feeling for me & my family which was entirely 
reciprocated, on my part, for him & his—& which I have felt, with 
great sincerity for many years—& see no cause now to change. It 
exhibited also in him, a deep & proper parental feeling for the 
happiness of his son—in which I felt a becoming participation. 
But that conversation also left me, at full liberty, to consider the 
proposition which you had made, to consult my family & to decide 
upon it, as my heart & judgment should dictate. And I assure you 
that that conversation presented the first occasion on which I felt 
either the power or the inclination, deliberately to consult the 
matter as one more deeply affecting my own happiness & that of my 
family, than any which has occurred at any time. Up to that mo- 
ment I was not at liberty to decide & did not choose to speculate 
about it. 

You refer to my letter of 1836. I regret that I cannot here ex- 
amine it. The construction which you put upon it gives me pain 
in more aspects than one. If I have expressed the idea that I had but 
one objection—the opposition of your parents—I have been more 
incautious than I am wont to be. I meant to say, no such thing. 
I meant to express no opinion or feeling in regard to the subject 
of your first letter. Your second, precluded the consideration of 
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that subject. It informed me that your parents were opposed to the 
Union you proposed. That was eno’ for me. I certainly did not in- 
tend to tell you that I was willing that my daughter should marry 
you when you told me your parents were opposed to it & thus have 
left her & my feelings & honor in your & their hands to be dealt 
with as you might find suited to your inclinations. It was at least 
proper that I should be assured that your suit would be prosecuted 
before I offered her to you. I hope I conveyed in my letter no other 
feeling. I could quite as soon have followed her to her grave as 
have done this—or permitted her to enter as the wife of an only 
son a family which had rejected her. And this I say & felt, without 
the slightest sensation of offence towards your parents. It was a 
matter for them to decide. It was for you to follow their dictates 
if you thought them just & right—& I certainly inferred from your 
silence for so many months that you intended obedience to them. 
When I wrote my letter therefore I had no sentiment of unkind- 
ness or resentment towards you or them. I considered it an occasion 
on which you had fallen into error as to their wishes—an error 
by no means culpable—and I tho’t you acted with correct & hon- 
orable promptitude in apprising me of that error. I had been from 
home & your second letter was, (I think) recd & read by me on the 
same day with your first—and I regarded it as putting an end to 
all necessity on my part, to consider & decide the matter. The 
whole subject was to me, as if it had not been presented. In this 
feeling I ans‘. & subsequently regarded it. But surely with that 
second letter before me, I did not intend to tell you that I had but 
one objection—the opposition of your parents. This would have 
been a strange declaration for a father with a letter before him 
from a young man declaring that he could not marry his daughter. 
It would have [placed] her & me in the humiliating position of 
seeking a connexion which was refused. I neither meant to say 
that I had or I had not objections & I hope my letter of 1836 bears 
no other construction. All that I ought to have said was that your 
second letter relieved me from the necessity of making up an opin- 
ion about it. 

You tell me that I say “my sentiments have in no degree 
changed.” This is strictly true. I probably told you, that I regarded 
your conduct as honorable—& perhaps felt gratified that you had 
discovered merits in my child which attracted your affections. This 
is still so. I may have said that you had acted fairly, in apprising 
me, at the first moment that you were not permitted to follow your 
own inclinations. This is also true. I should have suffered much 
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if I had found & announced a willingness to see the union effected, 
& had afterwards been told that my child had been rejected, by 
any one on earth. I thought you acted honorably—& I may have 
told you so. But I did not mean to say that I was willing to have 
V. marry any man, before I knew that that man & his family were 
willing to receive her. I should as soon think of asking some one 
whom I met to take her. I supposed I left the whole matter, as if 
nothing had been said or done in regard to it. 

I may have expressed regard for you. I felt it—I feel it now. I 
believe your conduct has been, thus far, in life—strictly respect- 
able & worthy—& I will not permit any circumstance, not affecting 
your honor & conduct—to change my opinion, or induce me to say 
or do anything inconsistent with my regard for you & your family. 
But you must be aware that a thousand considerations intervene 
when a parent is compelled to decide a question on which the 
happiness of an only & most beloved daughter absolutely & ir- 
retrievably depend. The health—the profession—the habits of 
business—the present means of support—the residence—and a 
multitude of other facts—all present themselves—& have an in- 
fluence—and yet none of them necessarily affect the honor or in- 
tegrity of the man who asks to take her from a parents’ guardianship 
& protection. 

You demand a reason. Am I bound to give one? The decision 
is the united determination of myself & family, embracing the one 
most deeply interested, & for whose happiness I have no earthly 
honor or object which I would not sacrifice, without a murmur. 
Receive it then—& believe that while it is given, there is but one 
feeling or wish for your prosperity & happiness, in any one of us 
—& let us close this most painful correspondence. 

Iam sincerely & respectfully &c &c &c 


And then there is added on different paper a note whose stern 
tone shows that the training of the lawyer and the statesman was 
not proof against the provocation of an angry young man. 


Friday Evening 

P.S. Since I wrote this letter V. has put into my hands a note 

which she has rec*. from you, of yesterdays date. Such a note— 

ought not to have been written by you—to her. The harshness of 

temper which it displays & the unjust imputations which it con- 
veys can receive no answer either from her or from me. 
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She informs me that she has thro’ Miss Meade requested you 
to return some letters of hers. I have, now, for her, to repeat the 
request. 


The note which Mr. Southard so strongly condemns follows: 


Thursday 

The request made by you of Miss Margaret yesterday, only con- 
firms the fear I had before entertained, that it was not y" intention 
now or at any future day to use y* influence with y" Father to have 
his decision with regard to myself revoked. This therefore will I 
presume be the last note I shall ever have the privilege of writing 
to you. And now in parting with you Virginia, allow me to give 
you a peice of advice, prompted by the purest motives, never here- 
after to trifle with the feelings of one whose affections you have 
enthralled, be assured that though for the time being your vanity 
may be flattered and y* pride gratified, it cannot eventually add to 
y* self respect, and will moreover destroy that greatest of all bless- 
ings, a consciousness of having done what y* best judgement 
prompted you to. 

Treated as I have been without the slightest consideration for 
my feelings and situation, I am yet willing to confess the deep 
interest I feel in you, and to acknowledge that I would gladly 
cling to the most remote hope, were I allowed to beleive that 
you had not lost all interest in me. That you may succeed in all 
the veiws and plans you have formed for the future, and that their 
accomplishment may insure y" happiness is my most ardent wish. 
And if the assurance that you have blighted the hopes of one, 
whose prospects for the future, were brighter than most persons 
will add to y* happiness, it may be a gratification to you to know 
that you have succeeded. The pain and agony you have caused one, 
whose very soul was wrapted in you, may serve to amuse y" idle 


moments at some future day. Farewell—S 


Poor O. Sprigg—it is so hard to take him seriously! Whether a 
constant lover or a revived lover, he does not ever stand up like a 
man, but must be bolstered, like Sir Andrew Aguecheek, in his 
proposal, and when he fails his reproaches are plaintive or shrill, 
not tragic. 

But one must nevertheless feel sorry for him at the end: he had | 
without doubt been treated badly. Naughty Virginia, recovered 
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from her first tenderness, innocently assisted by the romantic 
Margaret and with who knows what wicked memories of the epi- 
sode of 1836, had quite evidently encouraged him, led him on, 
wrought him up to making another proposal, one which this time 
her father should refuse. Whether her conscience reproached her 
for trifling “with the feelings of one whose affections [she had] 
enthralled,” or whether her flattered vanity and gratified pride 
made the episode one “to amuse [her] idle moments,” we cannot 
even guess. The chapter for us is ended with the following announce- 
ment, which appeared nine months later in a Baltimore paper, in 
the column headed “Married”: 


At New York, on Thursday evening, by the Rev. Dr. 
Wainwright, OGDEN HOFFMAN, to VIRGINIA E. SOUTHARD, 
daughter of the Hon. Samuel L. Southard. 
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Thomas Gray’s Christmas Piece, 1727 


BY CHARLES RYSKAMP 


667 ‘ray failed as a Poet, not because he took too much pains, 
and so extinguished his animation; but because he had 
little of that fiery quality to begin with; and his pains were of the 
wrong sort. He wrote English Verses, as he and other Eton school- 
Boys wrote Latin; filching a phrase now from one author, and now 
from another.’ Probably a majority of readers since 1816 have 
agreed with Wordsworth’s complaint. A few, like Matthew Arnold, 
have found some admirable strains of “strenuous seriousness” or 
have been soothed by elegant truisms. But more have seen Gray 
through Romantic spectacles, or those of Gray’s contemporary, 
Dr. Johnson. “Sir, he was dull in company, dull in his closet, dull 
every where.” The great Elegy Written in a Country Churchyard 
has been, however, the exception for almost everyone. Even for 
Dr. Johnson. “In the character of his Elegy I rejoice to concur 
with the common reader,” Johnson wrote. “The Church-yard 
abounds with images which find a mirrour in every mind, and with 
sentiments to which every bosom returns echo.”” The problem is 
how to find the passion and the force behind the generalities and 
personifications. Where is the life that once gave the epithets vigor? 
How can the phrases admired by the boys at Eton have a particu- 
lar vitality for Wordsworth or for us in the twentieth century? 
These questions are the most difficult and the most important 
in the criticism of eighteenth-century poetry. And, unfortunately, 
they will not be answered here. Rather an attempt will be made 
to show the milieu of Eton in the first part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury: a world not merely of boys engaged in filching phrases, but 
one which created the moral concern and the elegiac mode of the 
most important poetry of the mid-eighteenth century.’ 
In the beginning of the school years there was learning of phrases. 
A manuscript owned by Robert H. Taylor ’30, Chairman of the 
Friends of the Princeton Library, appears to be the earliest manu- 
script in the hand of Gray. It was written in 1727, when he was just 
short of eleven years old and in his third year at Eton. It contains 
1 This article is based on the manuscript owned by Robert H. Taylor (here first 
printed); manuscripts of Thomas Gray and those about Gray collected by Leonard 
Whibley at Pembroke College, Cambridge; Whibley’s essay, “Thomas Gray at Eton,” 
Blackwood’s Magazine, CCXXV _ (1929), 611-623; biographies of Gray by Edmund 
Gosse and R. W. Ketton-Cremer; the histories and records of Eton compiled by 


H. C. Maxwell Lyte and R. A. Austen-Leigh; and Gyérgy Buday, The History of the 
Christmas Card, London [1954]. 
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five maxims in several styles of script. The lines must have been 
copied by Gray from a writing book. They are sentences “suitable 
for copies,” almost surely taken from some book like those pub- 
lished by George Shelley (Sentences and Maxims Divine, Moral, 
and Historical, in Prose and Verse. Design’d for the Conduct and 
Instruction of Human Life; and particularly for the Improvement 
of Youth in Good Sence and Correct English. The Whole Con- 
taining a Select and Curious Collection of Copies of all sorts, put 
into Alphabetical Order for the Use of Writing-Schools, &c., 1712), 
Thomas Ollyffe, Edward Cocker, or John Bickham. 

The maxims are written on a Christmas piece or Christmas 
broadside. On these large sheets engraved pictures, decorations, 
and texts frame a space left blank for a handwritten greeting or 
a specimen of penmanship. During the last decades of the eight- 
eenth century and the first half of the nineteenth century school 
children presented them to their parents or relations as Christmas 
presents and charity boys showed them about the parish to get 
Christmas tips. The broadsides were forerunners of the Christmas 
card, which was first produced in 1843. The sheet used by Gray 
was engraved about fifty years before other Christmas pieces known 
today. It was engraved and inscribed more than a hundred years 
before the common Victorian Christmas broadsides. On it Gray 
wrote: 

For Christmas 


Tis vain and mean to borrow to be fine; 

But it’s far worse with stolen plumes to shine. 
If nature does no inborn Worth bestow; 
Content thy self to be obscure and low. 


The Pen all curious Instruments transcends; 
And in its usefulness it self commends. 


Many begin well but few; 
continue so unto the end. 


Gentle Compliance bears the stormiest Shocks 
When stubborn Obstinacy splits on Rocks. 


The sordid doat on Ignorance and vice, 
Sots roul in filth! tis the Fools paradice, 
Such never can the Worth of Wisdom find, 
For light makes no Impressions on the blind. 


Thomas Gray: Dec: 10: 1727:* 


Gray wrote his lines within a border showing scenes of the 
Christmas story (from the Annunciation to the Massacre of the 
Innocents), cherubs, and the figures of Abraham, Sarah, Joseph, 
and the Virgin Mary with the Child. The sheet was engraved by 
J. Cole, an engraver in Kirby Street, Hatton Garden, who had 
done engraving for Ollyffe and other publishers of writing books. 
The writing was probably done by Gray (and some painting of 
the designs, in traditional Christmas colors) at Eton, a few days 
before he went home for the month-long Christmas holidays. 

His writing master, in all likelihood a man named David Wil- 
liams, was one of the extra masters for French, dancing, drawing, 
and writing. Gray had to pay him one guinea for half a year’s 
teaching, while he paid the Lower Master two guineas, and about 
twelve guineas for his board. At the time he wrote this Christmas 
piece Gray must have been in the second form: in 1725 he had 
been number 41 out of 44 in that form; in 172 he would be in 
the third form, number 75 out of g2. During these years there 
were about two hundred in the Lower School, and a few less in 
the Upper School. Horace Walpole, a year younger than Gray, 
had not come to Eton until the spring of 1727 but was standing 
higher than Gray in the form. He became one of Gray’s closest 
friends. The friendship did not begin, however, until three years 
later. 

In the second form the boys studied Latin: grammar, the New 
Testament, and Phaedrus. They learned the fables first written by 
Aesop, later turned into Latin verse by Phaedrus. They were told, 
as the Prologue to Book I of the Fables says, “Duplex libelli dos 
est: quod risum movet, / Et quod prudenti vitam consilio monet” 
(“This little book is doubly useful: to raise laughter and direct life 
by wise counsels”). The principle was the same as that of the writ- 
ing books: profit (through wise counsels) and delight. The boys 
were taught moral precepts by means of maxim and fable. For 
Gray this was also the foundation of the Elegy and the rest of his 
poetry. The ideas and the mood of lines copied out in writing 
class (such as, “Content thy self to be obscure and low’) were 
reanimated in new yet similar sentiments: 


2On the verso is written, in another hand: “This is a Christmas Piece written 
by Thos. Gray Esqr The celebrated Author of the Elegy in the Country Church 
Yard / Given to Robt. Ind by Miss Antrobus the Authors Relation.” In still another 
hand: “Giving to my Husband B Ind Senr.” Miss Antrobus was presumably “Mary 
Antrobus of Cambridge spinster my second [actually Gray's first] cousin by the 
mother’s side” (from Gray's will), The portrait of Gray as a boy, now in the Fitz- 
william Museum at Cambridge, was bequeathed by Gray to this cousin. 
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Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 
Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 


The transformation began at Eton. Like the other boys Gray 
borrowed phrases, but before he had finished his school days the 
ideas of Horace and Pope, and the tags from Vergil, were remolded 
into his own restrained view: far from the madding crowd, muted, 
nostalgic, but also firm and clear. His earliest Latin verses at Eton 
(“Pendet Homo incertus gemini ad confinia mundi”) are entitled 
Knowledge of Himself. They show man yearning, hesitating; man 
limited but learning to be content. The tone of the didacticism 
and the gentle sadness of the Elegy are in the boy’s poetry as well 
as in the man’s. 

Gray went to Eton because he could be under the care of Wil- 
liam and Robert Antrobus, assistant masters at the school and 
brothers of Gray’s mother. William Antrobus, however, had pre- 
sumably left Eton before Gray wrote this Christmas piece. Robert 
was there until his death in 1730, instructing his nephew espe- 
cially in botany. The boy was shy and studious, precocious, grave. 
At the ancient college he was himself something of an antique 
creature. His friend Walpole said, ‘““Gray never was a boy.”” What 
one can reconstruct of his years at Eton does not show him among 
boys “regardless of their doom,” as he wrote in his Ode on a Dis- 
tant Prospect of Eton College. The sporting of the youths in this 
poem does not really portray Gray’s life at school. Instead we must 
see the young poet musing, studying, and in intimate conversa- 
tions. In the ode on Eton he wrote: 


Ah happy hills, ah pleasing shade, 

Ah fields belov’d in vain, 

Where once my careless childhood stray’d, 
A stranger yet to pain! 


But these lines must be matched, and perhaps outweighed by: 


Some bold adventurers disdain 
The limits of their little reign, 
And unknown regions dare descry: 
Still as they run they look behind, 
They hear a voice in every wind, 
And snatch a fearful joy. 
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The Christmas piece now in Mr. Taylor’s collection and the 
Latin verses from the years at Eton reveal a typical Etonian of the 
early eighteenth century. But in each case there is something more: 
the bias of Gray’s mature poetry is always noticeable, the same 
moral preoccupation. This general moral concern in poetry is, for 
the most part, stronger than the realization of joy or passion. Boy- 
ish vitality is hidden by studies, elegance, and—as Gray knew 
poignantly—the folly of being wise “where ignorance is bliss.” 
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Confessions of a Ghost 


BY SAXE COMMINS 


The Editors of the Chronicle are grateful to Mrs. Commins for 
permission to publish the following informal talk given by the late 
Saxe Commins at the Nassau Club in Princeton on May 28, 1958, 
less than two months before his death. The talk as printed un- 
fortunately does not include the many extemporaneous (and un- 
recorded) remarks inserted by Mr. Commins in the course. of its 
delivery. 

Saxe Commins, for more than twenty-five years editor-in-chief 
of Random House, was one of the most distinguished editors in 
American literature. He was a close friend, as well as editor, to Eu- 
gene O’Neill, William Faulkner, and many other important writ- 
ers. A resident of Princeton, Mr. Commins developed a keen in- 
terest in the welfare of the University and was at the time of his 
death a member of the Council of the Friends of the Princeton 
Library. 


o doubt you have heard many speeches which begin “I stand 

before you. . . .”. This time, strange to say, it is not I who face 
you but an apparition. Lest you be frightened, let me assure you 
that my real self—whatever that may be—is sufficiently identifiable 
to have Mr. Zarker cash checks for me at the bank or have Mrs. 
Yeoman extend credit for liquor. I pay my taxes, carry my own 
driver’s license, and have a nodding acquaintance with many mem- 
bers of the Nassau Club and the Police Department. 

That other self—the one I have kept concealed in shame until 
now—has had a strange life of its own, and, contritely, I am today 
revealing its ghastly sins. That self was a ghost and was representa- 
tive of other ghosts, living and dead, who moved about in terror, 
afraid of discovery and exposure. But what is really unique about 
this ghost is that he himself was afraid, scared out of his wits, as 
the saying goes, and the men he haunted were not. 

Let me confess, I have been a particular kind of ghost, one who 
possesses and then becomes possessed, who takes over for a little 
while a man’s ego and then is unceremoniously thrown out. My 
great fear in that life now past was that I would be discovered, 
exposed, and punished for being a ghost who writes—a ghost 
writer! 
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How did I become a ghost writer, a being of countless sins, and 
then, so to speak, become a ghost emeritus? 

The answer is simple—hunger! An emptiness of the belly and 
a gnawing of the mind, a gnawing whetted by a desire to write, 
a love for words, an insatiable curiosity about what other people 
think, and a passion for anonymity. All these combined to bring 
about my damnation. 

As with all sins, the beginnings were small—English composi- 
tions for classmates with too large an allowance and too little in- 
clination to study; letters for girls over signatures of young men 
incapable of giving form to their desires and dreams. In those days 
I liked to think of myself as a Cyrano de Bergerac with a not-too- 
prominent nose. 

I helped write a textbook on psychology, prepared a brochure 
on the therapeutic resources of Mother Nature, sermons for a min- 
ister, and briefs for a lawyer. I became a scientist, explorer, healer, 
athlete, mystic, detective, and lover—all by one remove. Out of 
this torrent of words came just enough to pay the rent of my attic 
apartment. I was then hiding behind a whole census of pseudo- 
nyms. To see those names in print enlarged the world I was popu- 
lating with my shamelessly procreative brain. 

When the balance of rejection slips outweighed acceptances I 
sought out my literary agent. All I knew then about agents was 
that they dwelt on the periphery of the literary world, bargaining 
with its griefs and privy to its secrets. They mated hunger of the 
ego with hunger of the stomach and brought forth from this un- 
holy union men who craved to express themselves but couldn’t 
and their ghosts. They fattened on both. 

It wasn’t necessary to te'’ the agent why I had come. He riffled 
through some large caru. nd said, as if he were a fortuneteller 
reading them, that the outlook was dark. Then he pulled one from 
the stack and said, ‘“‘Here’s something you might possibly do.” 

He mentioned the name of a famous motion-picture actress, an 
aging woman who still played young parts, a woman who was able 
to look, on the screen, as immature as she pretended to be. I knew 
her face, her gestures, her wide and pleading eyes, as did every 
American at that time. 

“The idea is for you to explain how it is possible to act these 
young parts convincingly,” the agent said. “I haven't the slightest 
notion how the old bag does it. Neither has she. Do it in twenty- 
five hundred words and bring it to me by nine o'clock tonight. 
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You know, the innocent touch. Purity is the pitch. It will pay 
five dollars.” 

I walked out of the agent’s office carrying an envelope with 
photographs of the actress. I went to my room and spread the glossy 
pictures on my bed. 

There remained five hours for twenty-five hundred words, five 
hundred words an hour—long words, short words, articles, prepo- 
sitions, connectives, and even the vertical pronoun, that thinnest 
of letters that sometimes seems to carry so much weight—they all 
counted—at one-fifth of a cent each. One by one they were fright- 
ening, yet, once set down, they added up and the total did not seem 
staggering. 

I scanned the photographs. The actress had been beautiful at 
one time, but now she was a long way past her first blossoming. 
What made her play children’s roles? How could she—or I, for 
that matter—know what it means to be a child? How did it feel 
to be a woman of middle age playing the part of a young girl? 

How did it feel, for that matter, to be a man of middle age play- 
ing the part of a young man? I was a young man; I knew how that 
felt. For a long time I considered the problem of being a woman. 
Getting nowhere, I shaved, thinking it might help if I were 
smooth-faced. 

At six o’clock I sat down at the typewriter, trembling and sweat- 
ing lest I fail in my effort to make—well, to possess—the actress. 
I searched for a word, for a beginning. I pondered stealing some- 
thing from Shakespeare or Milton or Balzac or Tolstoy. In despair 
I put my head on the typewriter and let the cold metal press into 
my forehead. At seven o'clock I roused myself. I had to write some- 
thing. Under the name of the actress I began to type: “There is 
only one sort of woman who never grows old, and that is the 
woman who is in love. All my life I have been in love—with peo- 
ple, with places, with trees and birds and weather and music and 
the soft wash of tides against beaches when the moon is low.’”’ More 
garbage of the same kind came out of my typewriter. 

At nine o'clock I went to the agent’s office and handed him a 
manuscript of twenty-five hundred words. He read it, reached into 
his pocket, and handed me a five-dollar bill. 

“Not bad,” he said. “Let me know when you need more work.” 

Two months later I saw my article in a national woman’s maga- 
zine. I found out how much the actress was paid for her confession. 
The price was $750.00. The agent, then, received seventy-five 
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dollars, the customary ten per cent. Of this, I, the author, was 
given five dollars. 

Since the night I received five dollars for possessing a middle- 
aged actress I began to eat well and could pay my rent promptly. 
I was still sane and more solvent than I had ever been, though 
now and then, like any businessman, I made a deal that had to be 
written off as a loss. There was, for instance, the case of the Doctor 
of Philosophy. He needed only his written thesis to fulfill the re- 
quirements for his degree and a job in a Midwestern university. 
His notes on “The Narrative Correlations in Chaucer and Boc- 
caccio” were a chaos. There would be five hundred dollars in it for 
me if I could bring those notes into order and provide forty-five 
thousands words, impressively documented and sprayed with cita- 
tions and footnotes. I went to work with a will made strong by 
years of hunger and lustful at the thought of scholarship. The 
public library was my university and its attendants were my fac- 
ulty advisers. Painstakingly I ground out the dissertation, em- 
bellishing it with so many learned references and parenthetical 
analogues that I came to believe myself an academician who ulti- 
mately would be immortalized in a footnote. 

The thesis was finished, submitted, and accepted; my employer 
was granted the right to wear the hood of his fellowship. When I 
asked for my fee, he laughed at me. ““Try and collect,” he said. He 
taunted me into suing him. I consulted a lawyer friend, a man 
for whom I had once written a brief. He said, “Not a chance. You 
haven’t a leg to stand on. You'd be coming into court with dirty 
hands. You're a party to a fraud. Forget it.” 

Well, if I could stir up in my witch’s cauldron a potion that had 
been swallowed by learned examiners of candidates in philosophy, 
why could I not concoct a book? That would be more like real 
writing. I might even get enough money from it to buy back my 
own identity. 

I let my agent know that I might be induced to possess an “au- 
thor,” one who had an interesting story to tell but not the skill 
to tell it. 

A book publisher had committed himself impulsively to a tome 
on the life and times of a dazzling courtesan. Money had been 
given as an advance to a man who had married an heiress on the 
representation that he was a writer. Her father had established 
the honeymooners in a country estate in Virginia, where the son- 
in-law prepared to make good his literary pretensions. 

One wing of the rambling house was devoted to a “study.” It 
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was equipped with an enormous desk, a typewriter, a dictaphone, 
a lectern for writing while standing up, an unabridged dictionary 
on an elaborately carved stand, reference books of all kinds, and 
an array of trade journals of the writing profession. A miniature 
bar, well-stocked, made a triangle of one corner of the room. A 
brass bowl, flowering into a bouquet of yellow pencils sharpened 
to pin point, stood on the desk, and a deep-cushioned swivel chair 
could turn either to the noiseless typewriter on the left or to a 
cabinet containing paper watermarked with the monogram of the 
author on the right. Here, if anywhere, an author could Create, 
with a capital C. 

Two weeks before the dead line for the manuscript the groom 
called up a New York literary agency and requested help. The 
agent asked me if I wanted the assignment. “It isn’t actually a 
book-writing job,” he said apologetically. “All you'll have to do 
is pull the thing together, perhaps write the last chapter. You'll 
enjoy two weeks in the country—fresh air, sunshine, luxury, and 
all that.” I thanked him and got on a train. 

In Virginia I was taken immediately to the author’s study. He 
let me in and locked the door behind us. I examined the pencils, 
the typewriter, the desk, the stationery. None of them had been 
used. I saw the packages of material sent from New York by a so- 
called researcher. None of them had been opened. 

“Have you written anything at all?” I asked. 

He got up, began to sob and, opening the door, ran out of the 
room down the long hall. Bewildered, I sat down and began to un- 
wrap the packages containing all that remained as evidence of 
what I had believed since childhood were the most erotic nights 
ever spent on the North American continent. 

The New York researcher, a methodical man, had arranged his 
notes chronologically. I soon found that there was a natural pat- 
tern to the courtesan’s loves and life. In a few hours I was able to 
sketch an outline and jot down twenty-five tentative chapter heads. 

The next morning the author had vanished into the vastness of 
his house. A servant took care of my needs. After breakfast I reso- 
lutely began Chapter One. If I could write from six to eight thou- 
sand words at each session, I thought, working from fourteen to 
sixteen hours a day, my stint of ninety to one hundred thousand 
words might be finished in time. After a few days, the backbreak- 
ing pattern took hold of me and I worked like an automaton. 

Each morning at seven, with coffee on a tray beside me, I became 
a woman of beauty and lust—even at that ungodly hour—and con- 
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tinued so until midnight or later. I never saw my host; nowhere 
was he to be found. The servant would say nothing. The nearest 
neighbor was three-quarters of a mile away. 

On the fifth day, while searching for some scrap paper in a 
drawer, I found a hypodermic needle and some scattered ampoules. 
I was terrified. The setting was similar to one I had contrived long 
ago for a mystery magazine and it came back to me sickeningly 
as a partially remembered experience. The author was a drug 
addict. He was in a state of remorse. As in the story I had written, 
he would try to kill the man who assumed and fulfilled his re- 
sponsibility. 

Now more than ever there was nothing to do but drive to the 
end of the manuscript and hope that I would be alive when the 
last line was hammered out. The completed book would be my 
deliverer. I worked on in a fever of fear. The words spilled from 
my fingertips in a torrent. The pages began to accumulate into an 
impressive stack. There were three more chapters to go. 

The next afternoon a car drew up to the portico and a man 
with a black bag stepped out. After an hour I heard a knock on 
my door. A doctor came in. He said he knew who I was and that 
I must try to understand that there was sickness in the house. 

“Is it serious?” I asked. 

“Serious enough for you to get out of here as fast as possible,” 
he said. Then he added cryptically, “It’s all tied up with what 
you are doing. In his delusional state he attaches a great deal of 
importance to it and he talks of killing it.” 

“Aren’t you mistaken about the pronoun?” I said. 

“No,” he answered, “it’s the manuscript itself he fears. He seems 
to have a fixation about it and in his state he can only find release 
by destroying it. If I were you, I would hurry a little.” 

A new terror came over me. I realized that I couldn’t get away 
until the author had read and approved what I had written. With- 
out his approval I would not receive my pay. Yes, indeed, I would 
hurry a little, but when he read it I would stand over him, and 
at the first gesture of tearing the sheets, I would tear him apart. 

On the twelfth day I finished the manuscript. I scrawled a note 
to the author, saying my work was done and ready for approval. 

I was taken by the servant to a bedroom where the author lay 
propped up in bed. At the sight of him I felt reassured. He was a 
broken man; he could do me no harm. I handed him the manu- 
script and sat down beside the bed. Hour after hour I sat there 
while, moaning and muttering, he read what I had written for 
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him. I was prepared to spring at him if there was a sign of his 
wanting to destroy the manuscript. He read on and on, nodding 
his head approvingly, smiling, manifestly pleased. When he had 
finished, he turned to me, handed me the manuscript, and said, 
“Now my father-in-law will be satisfied!” 

I took the three hundred-odd sheets from his hands, put rubber 
bands around them and said as quietly as I could, “You can send 
your check to the agent. Good-by.” I walked out with the manu- 
script pressed fiercely under my arm. 

When it was published a few months later, it won considerable 
critical attention. The author came up from Virginia with his 
bride and was guest of honor at a party given by the publishers. 
He was urbane, self-assured, and theatrically modest—a successful 
author precisely as envisioned by Hollywood. Some members of the 
party had copies of his book and asked if he would autograph 
them. As he wrote his name, I turned away and began to moan 
and mutter, just as he had done when I had brought the manu- 
script to his bedside. 

As I walked out of the hotel where the party was being held and 
turned north on Madison Avenue a chill came over me, a feeling 
of sickness and revulsion. In my fever I imagined I was still at the - 
party, inside the author’s head, guiding his hand as he scribbled 
his autograph, ghosting his signature. Depressed, I trudged home 
and went to bed. I had to be fresh the next morning, when I had 
a luncheon engagement with a literary agent and a handsome, 
charming “author” who had a story to tell and needed someone 
to tell it for him. 

He was an adventurer, an extrovert with an itching foot. He had 
been around the world a half-dozen times, hunted everything from 
heiresses to tigers, flew over the Himalayas, walked on the floor of 
the sea, was awakened one morning to find a cobra curled up on 
his pillow, and had lost part of an ear to a certain Asiatic young 
lady who resented his decision to leave town without her. Except 
for the mutilated ear, he was a perfect physical specimen. He was 
utterly without fear. I shuddered as I listened to his tales. I loathe 
snakes. I am afraid of women. I have never been close to a wild 
animal or discharged a gun except at a Broadway shooting gal- 
lery. His was the sort of book I longed to write. I took the job. 

It would be difficult indeed to find two people as different as the 
Virginia author who had married for security and the young ad- 
venturer who had devoted his life to danger, violence, and uncer- 
tainty. I was fascinated by what I heard; I shivered as I sat down 
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to write chapters describing nights in the jungle. Things that 
creep, things that crawl, things that fly quickly, things that are 
damp and soft and slimy are not for me. I am a city boy. I had 
nightmares after writing about the cobra. I screamed and leaped 
up, feeling the stab of the snake’s fangs in my wrist as I rolled off 
the bed. But on paper I willed the reptile to glide away. 

The publisher was delighted with the manuscript. The author 
was pleased and amused. “You make me sound like quite a hero,” 
he said. ‘Most of the time I really wasn’t in danger, if you figure 
the odds.” I told him that I had injected my own fear into the book 
for the reader’s sake. How could I explain to him or to anyone else 
that even a ghost can be afraid of his own shadow? 

The success of the adventure book lifted me into the first 
bracket of ghost writers. That category was occupied by those who 
supplied statesmanship for politicians and philosophy for finan- 
ciers and industrialists. No man, I discovered, was honest enough 
to refuse to wear my talent as his own. Honesty, I found, is gen- 
erally confined to concrete things. What is abstract seems to be 
in the public domain and is anyone’s to take. I shuddered now 
as I realized the implications of this simple fact—that a man will 
steal another’s mind and never think of it as theft. 

No matter how we of the dark brotherhood of ghosts questioned 
our own ethics, we were quick to recognize many fine distinctions 
of rank. We look with envy on those superior spirits who influence 
and mold the mass mind. We have a sacred awe for the men of our 
anonymous guild who are called upon to take possession of na- 
tional or world leaders and guide them subtly toward our own 
utopian dream of the commonwealth of man. 

The opportunity to prompt a notable figure on the world stage, 
to mount to exalted heights of ghosthood, came from an unex- 
. pected source. An attaché of a foreign nation summoned me to his 
embassy in Washington for an interview. The punctilious career 
man spoke with an Oxford accent and with the prudence of an 
intermediary of an intermediary. He made no agreements or com- 
mitments; he felt his way with caution, looked ahead, and kept 
many roads open for retreat. 

His “principal,” as he called him, was an ex-premier, honored 
by his own government and people with the highest offices and 
rewards which were in their power to grant. He was a man, I was 
assured, whose work and influence could no longer be contained 
within the boundaries of his own nation; he now had to make him- 
self felt on a global scale. What he needed was a sympathetic 
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presentation to the American people, who were not yet sufficiently 
aware of his greatness. 

What could serve that purpose better than a glowing biography 
by a statesman of this free land, an American risen from humble 
beginnings to serve his people in their Congress? Incidentally this 
servant of a free land would profit by a new reputation in the 
honorable field of letters, and, besides, he was up for re-election 
in the fall. 

The plan was flawless. All I had to do was write a book about a 
man of whom I knew absolutely nothing and sign it with the name 
of a politician I had never met. There was, I was told, an ad- 
vantage in beginning without any prejudice toward the subject or 
the author. 

The congressman, my author, fell into the general category of 
a client. He meant no more to me than the famous actresses, 
scholars, narcotic addicts, adventurers, or others whose alter egos 
I once had been. It was the prospect of entering the arena of world 
affairs that stirred my imagination. 

The attaché placed at my disposal a library of press cuttings in 
many languages. The career of my distant subject was recorded in 
volume after volume of proceedings. The archives of his attain- 
ments were complete and unabridged. His mistakes had been care- 
fully edited. Nowhere could I find in this anthology of praise a 
line of dissenting opinion. I arranged this staggering mass of ma- 
terial and blocked out a general outline of the book. It was to 
begin with childhood and end with an apotheosis of the hero as a 
sponsor of a program for a multilateral government of the sov- 
ereign states of the world, a plan which anticipated the United Na- 
tions by many years. It was a daring, revolutionary idea. That alone 
made me think I was serving a good and necessary cause. 

With the nimble curiosity of my kind, I began to search afield 
for obscure facts about my world benefactor. I wanted to discover 
how his life became dedicated to the brotherhood of man. I was 
dismayed to find that in his youth he had faced the charge of rape, 
that in his early manhood he had violated the trust of his best 
friend, and that as a public official he had betrayed the people to 
whom he owed his position. Still, I rationalized, no man is perfect. 
A critical biography would only defeat the higher purposes the 
book was to serve—the political unity of man. 

I disposed of the statutory crime as a youthful folly. I wrote a 
stirring tribute to the best friend who had been betrayed. Over 
the act of apostasy against his own people I brushed a heavy var- 
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nish of explanation, so that it was made to seem that our hero was 
more of a John the Beloved than a Judas Iscariot. 

The book was published. It was given front-page reviews; it in- 
spired editorial writers to discussions of the “new world polity.” 
One prophet among the critics declared that the book fore- gh 
shadowed the coming of “the responsible world citizen.” The au- . 
: thor-politician, who saw his work for the first time in its bound 
form, was hailed as “‘a creative statesman.” He autographed hun- 
dreds of copies. He went abroad, and my subject, the ex-premier, 
awarded him the ribbon of the highest order of the land. 

At last my spectral life had been crowned. This was my greatest 
success. I had attained the top rung of my Jacob’s ladder. I was a 
ghost of ghosts, a shade at the height of shadow. 

There was nothing more for me to achieve in the world where 
{ I had lived through other men and other men had come to life i 
. through me. Now I was ready for the great fulfillment, the realiza- 2 
tion of MYSELF. Now I could admit my own identity; now I 
could speak for my personal convictions; now I could write my 
: own book. I had money in the bank; I had experience in a hun- 
dred styles and a thousand plots. I could now fashion my own 
masterpiece. 

I gathered material. I ‘made notes. I blocked out chapters. I sat 
down at my typewriter and prepared to begin. 

Then I began to look for the person I was to represent in the 
book I was about to write. I searched through the jungle of my 
4 mind for myself. 

3 I was not there! 

} I was a ghost, an apparition composed of the memories of the 
men and women I had possessed, whose minds I had been for a 
little while, whose beings I had stalked and trapped and cunningly 
snared in prose. 

What I had been was lost and gone, dissipated and scattered 
through the people I had seized upon and impersonated. In each 
I had left a part of me. Now nothing of me was left. I had given 
myself away! 

Now I was really afraid, for I no longer knew who I was. 

I got up from the typewriter and telephoned a literary agent. 


“TI have an excellent idea for a book,” I said. “Do you know some- 
body who would like to be its author?” 
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Library Notes & 
Queries 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO PRINCETON 


AN EARLY AMERICAN BOOK LABEL 


A tiny, but interesting and unknown, early item of Americana 
has just been added to the Rare Book Department from a fairly 
unusual source—the open shelves of the Library. While engaged 
in research this past spring Professor Maurice Kelley noticed in a 
small vellum-bound volume on prosody a book label bearing the 
name of John Cotton. It reads: “Johannes Cottonus | me jure 
tenet | Iune 5. 1675” and measures 14/16 by 1 13/16 inches. On 
the back flyleaf of the book is the inscription: “Johannes Cotton 
ejus liber. Ex dono [illegible word] natis urbi M* Sanford. Anno 
Dom. 74. march. 21." The volume lacks a title-page, but has been 
identified as Prosodia [Frankfurt? 16207], by Henrich Smet (1537- 
1614); it has belonged to the University for possibly a century and 
a half, since it bears the earliest stamp used for books here: “NEw 
JERSEY | COLLEGE LIBRARY’, Current in the early nineteenth century. 

Henry Dunster, first president of Harvard, introduced the use 
of these labels in the colonies, bringing with him three examples 
printed in England. Before long the undergraduates at Harvard 
were having labels printed at the Cambridge Press, housed on the 
lower floor of the Indian School in the College Yard, from which 
came the Bay Psalm Book and Eliot’s Indian Bible. Very few have 
survived: less than two-score were listed by R. W. G. Vail in his 
article, “Seventeenth Century American Book Labels” (Proceed- 
ings of the American Antiquarian Society, New Series, XLIII, 
Part 2 [1933], 304-316). Edward Naumburg, Jr. ’24 discovered and 
purchased one some years ago in a New York antique shop, the 
earliest that has come to light, bearing the date 1652, and pub- 
lished an illustrated article, “A Seventeenth Century Book-Label 
Problem” in The New Colophon, Il, Part 5 (Jan., 1949), 41-53- 

John Cotton (1658-1710), cousin and classmate of Cotton 
Mather, was an undergraduate at Harvard at the date given on 
our label. He had a previous label; this reads “John Cotton his 
Book Ann. Dom. 1674” and there is a copy at the American An- 
tiquarian Society. Dr. Clifford K. Shipton, the director of that in- 
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stitution, assures us that our label at Princeton is unique and un- 
recorded; he also suggests that perhaps on lazy afternoons the col- 
lege boys set up the type and printed the labels themselves, which 
could account for the crudity of some of the surviving examples. 

Cotton was the son of the Reverend Seaborn Cotton (Harvard 
1651) of Hampton, New Hampshire, and his wife Dorothy Brad- 
street. His grandparents were very distinguished New Englanders, 
indeed. The Reverend John Cotton, M.A., B.D. (Cantab.), had 
given up his post of vicar of St. Botolph’s, Boston, Lincolnshire, 
to come to the First Church of Boston, New England, in 1633, and 
Seaborn was born at sea in the “Griffin” while Mr. Cotton and his 
wife Sarah Story were on their voyage to the colony. Dorothy 
Bradstreet was the daughter of Governor Simon Bradstreet and his 
wife Anne Dudley, America’s first poetess. 

The younger Cotton took his degrees at Harvard in 1678 and 
1681, and in the latter year was chosen Fellow of the College and 
Library Keeper. His father, Seaborn Cotton, who had been minis- 
ter of Hampton for thirty years, died in 1686; John preached there 
off and on for ten years and in 1696 was ordained and installed 
as his successor. He died of apoplexy in 1710, and cousin Cotton 
Mather said of him that he was “‘a very great Student, and no little 
Scholar; and of Capacities that gave a Lustre.”” How his book got 
to Princeton we shall probably never know.—M. HALSEY THOMAS 


THE SCHEIDE COPY OF THE GUTENBERG BIBLE ON DISPLAY 


Thanks to the courtesy of William H. Scheide ’36, the Library 
was privileged to display, from October 29 through November go, 
1960, the copy of the Gutenberg Bible in his private collection. 
As far as is known, this is the first time that a copy of the Guten- 
berg Bible has been publicly exhibited in Princeton. The Scheide 
copy is one of the forty-six copies known to be extant, and one 
of the fourteen in the United States. Of these extant copies only 
twenty-one are listed as complete. The so-called “incomplete” 
copies, however, vary considerably in degree, from those lacking 
only two leaves to those consisting of portions of one volume only. 
The Scheide copy, printed on paper, lacks five leaves, but twelve 
others, formerly lacking, have been replaced by original leaves. 

The peregrinations of the Scheide copy of the Gutenberg Bible 
—which were traced in a supplementary section of the recent ex- 
hibition—may be summed up as follows. After this copy left the 
press at Mainz, it was bound at Erfurt, in central Germany, proba- 
bly by Johann Fogel. It may indeed have been bound expressly 
for the Prediger Kloster (Dominican monastery) of Erfurt for 
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use in its church as a lectern Bible. Erfurt had close ecclesiastical 
relations with Mainz, and some scholars believe that Erfurt may 
have been one of the places where the Bible was sold, since at least 
four of the extant copies in their original bindings (of which the 
Scheide copy is one) were bound in Erfurt. In time this Bible was 
probably replaced by a more modern one, perhaps by a new Bible 
in German at the time of the Reformation. Then it was put away, 
and lay forgotten in the “archives” of the Erfurt Prediger Kirche 
(the Protestant successor to the properties of the Prediger Kloster) 
until it was “discovered” there about 1865. In 1872 it was acquired 
by Albert Cohn, an antiquarian book dealer in Berlin, as agent 
for Asher & Co., dealers in Berlin and London, from whom it was 
purchased in 1873 by the well-known London dealer Henry Stevens 
for George Brinley of Hartford, Connecticut. Henry Stevens— 
“of Vermont,” as he always styled himself despite his long resi- 
dence in England—had already, in 1847, negotiated the purchase 
of a Gutenberg Bible for James Lenox of New York (the copy 
now in the New York Public Library). The copy bought for Brin- 
ley—Stevens whimsically called it “the Connecticut copy’—was 
thus the second Gutenberg Bible to cross the Atlantic. When 
Brinley’s library was sold at public auction in 1881 this copy was 
bought by another collector, Hamilton Cole of New York. It was 
sold in 1890 to a third well-known collector, Brayton Ives, also of 
New York. The Bible again appeared in an auction catalogue in 
the sale of the Brayton Ives library in 1891, at which time it was 
purchased by James H. Ellsworth of Chicago. It remained in 
Chicago until it was acquired by Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, who 
recalls in his memoirs that the transaction was completed by wire- 
less in mid-Atlantic, and adds: ‘““To buy a Gutenberg Bible by radio 
—it seemed almost sacrilegious.” Dr. Rosenbach sold the Bible 
in 1924—without benefit of radio—to the late John H. Scheide ’96 
of Titusville, Pennsylvania. In 1959 his son, William H. Scheide 
"36, moved the Scheide Library to his present residence, Princeton, 
New Jersey. 

Among the documents shown was the original correspondence 
between Henry Stevens and George Brinley concerning the pur- 
chase of the Gutenberg Bible (now the Scheide copy) in 1873. 
One of these letters is worth citing here, since it includes a quota- 
tion famous in the world of bibliophiles, but one which has hither- 
to appeared in bowdlerized versions. It was in a letter from Lon- 
don, February 10, 1873, announcing the shipment of the Bible to 
Brinley’s New York agent, that Stevens wrote: 
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Pray ponder for a moment to fully appreciate the rarity 
and importance of this precious consignment from the Old 
to the New World. It is not only the first Bible, but is a fine 
copy of the First Book ever printed. It was read in Europe 
nearly half a Century before America was discovered. ‘There- 
fore, in view of these considerations please to suggest to your 
Deputy at the Seat of Customs to uncover his head while in 
the presence of this first Book, and never for a moment to turn 
his back upon it while the case is open. Let no ungodly or 
thieving politician lay eyes or hands upon it. The sight can 
now do him no good, while the Bible may suffer. Let none of 
Uncle Samuels Custom House Officials, or other men in or out 
of authority, see it without first reverentially lifting their hats. 
It is not permitted to every man to visit the Hub, nor is it 
possible for many ever to touch or even see a 


MAZARINE BIBLE' 


A SIXTEENTH-CENTURY VIEW IN 3-D 


The Princeton University Library possesses a reduced model of 
the only known copy of a map of the city of Strasbourg, France, 
made in 1548 by Conrad Morant, and enhanced by a detail in the 
third dimension (see Fig. 1).1 The Library has also a copy of each 
of the only two editions of Sebastian Miinster’s Cosmographey to 
contain a woodcutter’s two-dimensional conception of the interest- 
ing Morant engraving.” 

Conrad Morant depicts for us the city of Strasbourg as viewed 
from the top of the spire of the cathedral. As we view the map in 
its horizontal position, we find that its base is indicated by the loca- 
tion of the coat of arms of the city of Strasbourg in the lower left- 
hand corner, and by the legend which is inscribed at the foot of 
the facade of the cathedral which rises vertically in front of the 
portrayal of the roof of the cathedral on the surface of the map. 

1In a later letter, to Brinley, March 13, 1873 (also in the Scheide Library), 


Stevens refers to the “Gutenberg Bible,” with the remark: “I no longer call it by 
the late French name Mazarine.” 


1Conrad Morant, “Argentoratum,” Strasbourg, 1548. The reduced model in the 
Princeton University Library was constructed from photographs of the only known 
original in the Germanisches National-Museum, Nuremberg, sent to the writer 
through the courtesy of Dr. Walther Matthey, 2. Bibliothekar. [It was presented to 
the Library by Mr. Ruland—Epb.] A reduced reproduction without the facade of 
the cathedral may be found in Francois Ritter, Histoire de l’Imprimerie Alsacienne 
aux XVe et XVIe Siécles, Strasbourg, 1955, annexe No. 2. 
2 Sebastian Miinster, Cosmographey, Basel, H. Petri, 1574, p. 644; Basel, H. Petri, 
1578, p. 644. 
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Other legends appear in triangular cartouches in the three remain- 
ing corners, destined to be read by the viewer as he passes about 
the display table. One has only to see the map to realize that Mo- 
rant has been most successful in creating his illusion. 

In the 1574 German edition of Miinster’s Cosmographey, the 
publisher, Henri Petri, was able to realize the hitherto unfulfilled 
desire of his stepfather, Sebastian Miinster,* a desire to include, 
among the many city views in his famous cosmography, a view of 
the city of Strasbourg (see Fig. 2). In May, 1550, the German 
erudite had written, in a letter to George Cassander and Cornelius 
Wouters of Ghent, that the Strasbourgeois were preparing a map 
of their city for the enlarged edition of his great work which was 
to appear that same year. Miinster considered Strasbourg “. . . 
une cité de grade eminence . . . . la premiere entre les citez fran- 
ches.”’** Unfortunately Miinster never received this portrait of Stras- 
bourg, and one reads in the margin of his description of the city 
the fact that he was unable to obtain this view.' As a poor sub- 
stitute for his desire, editions prior to 1574 contain a very small 
woodcut (314 by 11% in.) of an anonymous city, a woodcut which 
reappears to illustrate other cities for which Miinster had obtained 
no special view.® 

It is safe to assume that Miinster saw the Morant engraving be- 
fore his death in 1552, and that he might have liked to use it, for 
some of his city views are aerial in character. However, the Morant - 
engraving bears an eight-year privilege from Charles V in the 
legend in the upper-right corner, which would have precluded 
any copying at that time. By 1572 or thereabouts, Henri Petri 
felt free to commission one of his woodcutters to copy to some ex- 
tent the Morant map. The anonymous artist has given us a bird’s- 
eye view of Strasbourg with its maze of streets and roof tops, and 
has turned the map so that the right side of the Morant map is now 
the base. In his attempt to reproduce the three-dimensional effect, 
he has superimposed the facade of the cathedral over a portion of 
the surface, and, in order that it face the reader, has given it a 
ninety degree turn, thus altering the direction from which the 
facade is normally viewed. This woodcut appears once again in 
the German edition of 1578. 

3 Miinster married Anna Silber, widow of the Basel publisher Adam Petri, circa 1530. 

4 Miinster, Cosmographie Universelle, Basel, H. Petri, 1556, p. 504. 

5“Pictura urbis iam obtinere nequimus.” Miinster, Cosmographia Universalis, 
Basel, H. Petri, 1554, p. 456. 


6 Miinster, Cosmographia Universalis, Basel, H. Petri, 1554, for Strasbourg, p. 
457; for Mainz, p. 482. 
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1. Conrad Morant’s map of Strasbourg, 1548 
Reduced model in Princeton University Library 


2. View of Strasbourg 
Miinster, Cosmographey, Basel, 1574 
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Not content with this half-page woodcut, Henri Petri’s son and 
Sebastian Miinster’s namesake, Sebastian Petri, as successor to his 
father, commissioned an artist, known only by the initials H I W,’ 
to execute a double-page, sky-line perspective view of Strasbourg 
which appeared in the next and last five editions of the Cosmog- 
raphey, i.e., 1588, 1592, 1598, 1614, and 1628.* This is a beautiful 
scene which would have greatly pleased Miinster, a fitting close 
to the fulfillment of his desire.® 

The Morant engraving was also the source of the two-dimensional 
plan of Strasbourg engraved by Abraham Hogenberg for Volume 
I of Braun and Hogenberg’s Civitates Orbis Terrarum, Cologne, 
1572-1618. Superior in artistry to the somewhat crude woodcut in 
Miinster, the Hogenberg engraving reproduces the Morant legend 
at the base of the cathedral and the distorted orientation of its 
facade, as in Miinster. Since the Hogenberg engraving antedates 
the 1574 woodcut in Miinster by two years, there exists the possi- 
bility that Henri Petri’s woodcutter may have copied the Hogen- 
berg version instead of the Morant original. In either case, the 1548 
Morant remains the source of each. The description of Strasbourg 
on the verso of the Hogenberg map includes verbatim passages 
from Miinster’s Latin text of 1550.1°—HAROLD L. RULAND 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


ESTHER FELT BENTLEY is Assistant Curator of Manuscripts in the 
Princeton University Library. 


CHARLES RYSKAMP is an Assistant Professor of English at Princeton 
University. 


M. HALSEY THOMAS is Archivist of Princeton University. 


HAROLD L. RULAND is Chairman of the Foreign Language Depart- 
ment of the High School in Union, New Jersey. 


JAMES HOLLY HANFORD is a consultant to the Princeton University 
Library. 


7 Georg K. Nagler, Die Monogrammisten, Munich, 1858-79, III, 430, No. 1145. 

8 Miinster, Cosmographey, Basel, Seb. Petri, 1588, pp. 658-659; 1592, pp. 654-655; 
1598, pp. 670-671; 1614, pp. 870-871; 1628, pp. 836-837. 

®For another discussion of these views of Strasbourg, see Harold L. Ruland, 
“Sébastien Munster et le ‘Portrait’ de Strasbourg,” Revue d’Alsace, XCVIII (1959), 
137-138.—Eb. 

a“ fo most grateful to Georges Collon, former Administrateur of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale et Universitaire of Strasbourg, for having called to my attention the 
similarity between the Morant and Miinster (1574) maps, and to Mrs. Maud D. Cole, 
of the Rare Pook Room of the New York Public Library, for having suggested the 
reference to Hogenberg. 
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New @ Notable 


VICTORIAN LITERARY AUTOGRAPHS 


Through the generosity of the Friends of the Princeton Library, 
an unusual collection of nineteenth-century literary correspond- 
ence was acquired by the Library recently as part of the files of the 
London publisher William Isbister. The most notable activity of 
this firm was the publication of the magazine Good Words, under 
the editorship, first, of the Rev. Norman Macleod (1860-1872), 
then of his brother Donald (1872-1907). This was a Sunday pe- 
riodical designed to widen the range of the usual religious journal 
by the addition of secular materials by well-known writers.? Its list 
of contributors came to include a wide representation of the sec- 
ondary talent and some of the first of late Victorian times. 

The most important group of letters is from Anthony Trollope. 
There are thirty in his hand and others signed by him. Trollope had 
contracted for the publication of Rachel Ray in 1863, but the 
manuscript was rejected on grounds of morality. The Golden 
Lion of Granpere appeared serially in 1872 and Kept in the Dark 
in 1882. Why Frau Frohmann Raised Her Prices and other Stories 
was published by Isbister in volume form in 1882, some of the 
stories included in it having already been printed in Good Words. 
The Trollope correspondence begins in 1877 and continues to a 
few months before his death in 1882. It is illuminating. regarding 
the publishing arrangements for his later novels. 

1 Good Words was founded in 1860 by Isbister and his then partner, Alexander 
Strahan. The firm A. Strahan and Co. became Daldy, Isbister and Co. in 1873 and 
Isbister and Co. in 1879. The two Macleods were successively chaplains to Queen 
Victoria resident in Glasgow. The elder was a widely traveled and highly produc- 
tive Scottish man of letters. His brother wrote a two-volume biography of him 
which contains much data regarding Good Words: Memoir of Norman Macleod, 
London, 1876. 

2 There were limits to the liberalism professed and practiced by Good Words but, 
to judge from its immediate success, the magazine hit a perfect balance for the 
times. An article of 1862 entitled “The Facts and Fancies of Mr. Darwin” says that 
On the Origin of Species contains “much valuable knowledge, and much wild 


speculation.” Thomas Hardy was requested to change the date of a lovers’ meeting 
in The Trumpet-Major from Sunday to Saturday and to eliminate profane lan- 


guage. 
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Aside from this the collection contains some fifteen hundred 
letters by more than 240 correspondents. There are considerable 
runs from R. D. Blackmore, whose Christowell, a Dartmoor Tale 
appeared in Good Words in 1881; from the artist John Collier, 
who did the illustrations for Thomas Hardy’s The Trumpet- 
Major, serialized in 1880; from Dinah Mulock Craik, the author 
of John Halifax, Gentleman; from J]. A. Froude; from Augustus 
J. C. Hare; from Jean Ingelow; from Andrew Lang; from Mrs. 
Oliphant; and from William Sharp. Among the other notable 
names represented by one or more letters are those of James M. 
Barrie, Walter Besant, John Davidson, Aubrey De Vere, George 
du Maurier, Thomas Hughes, Walter Pater, and Charlotte M. 
Yonge. There is a stray note from Henry James asking for an 
address, and one from Bret Harte, written in his last unhappy days 
as a literary hack in England. 

The collection also includes some curiosities of the period, such 
as the following proposal to the Isbister firm by one Frederick 
Altona Binney, a solicitor who under the pseudonym “Fritz” had 
published Where Are the Dead? or, Spiritualism Explained. 


Gent[lemen] Oct 30. 1880 
I enclose a specimen of an essay on Marriage & I beg to 
enquire if you would be disposed to publish a series of Essays 
by me on the subject of Love & marriage bearing the annexed 
titles. . . . Marriage 4 la mode, Money & matrimony. . . 
Marital unhappiness & its cause, Divorce, Baby farming, 
Seduction. ... 


Needless to say, no essays with these titles appeared in the pages 
of Good Words. 

The special value of these acquisitions to Princeton lies in their 
relevance to the Library’s extensive holdings in Victorian litera- 
ture. The Trollope, Craik, and Davidson letters are welcome and 
appropriate additions to the finest collections of these authors to 
be found anywhere. And the correspondence as a whole offers ma- 


_ terial of great utility in any study of Victorian authorship. 


——JAMES HOLLY HANFORD 


LETTERS OF GENERAL ADAM BADEAU 


Mrs. Sherley W. Morgan has presented to the Library a collec- 
tion of seventy-nine letters written by General Adam Badeau 
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(1831-1895), military secretary and aide-de-camp to General Grant, 
to General James Harrison Wilson (1837-1925) between May, 
1862 and November, 1865, together with two letters of General 
Wilson. The letters were part of a collection of Civil War docu- 
ments assembled by Mrs. Morgan’s father, the late Lowell M. Pal- 
mer of Brooklyn, who acquired them directly from General Wil- 
son about fifty years ago; they have heen in the possession of the 
family since that time, and have been seen by historians. 

Adam Badeau, who was a clerk} ne State Department at the 
outbreak of the war, served first as an aide to General Thomas 
West Sherman and later to General Quincy Adams Gillmore. In 
April, 1864 he was made military secretary to General Grant and 
the two men continued in close friendship and association. until 
the end of Grant’s life. Badeau went to live with him in his last 
months and assisted him in the preparation of his Memoirs. Ba- 
deau’s Military History of Ulysses S$. Grant (3 vols., 1868-81) is 
highly regarded by experts, and his Grant in Peace (1887) gives 
an honest and revealing picture of his friend as president. Badeau 
and Henry Adams lived at the same boardinghouse during Recon- 
struction days in Washington, and Adams devotes a page to him 
in the Education. General Wilson was a West Point graduate who 
had a distinguished record as a cavalry officer, serving under Grant, 
Sheridan, William Tecumseh Sherman, and Thomas, and as an 
independent commander led the longest and greatest cavalry move- 
ment in the Civil War. Detachments from his command captured 
Jefferson Davis at the end of the war. It may be added, as a matter 
of Princeton interest, that General Wilson’s daughter was the wife 
of Henry Burling Thompson ’77, charter trustee and for many 
years chairman of the committee on grounds and buildings. 

These intimate and relaxed letters exchanged by “Ad” and 
“Harry” are extremely interesting reading, and add details and 
color to the record which historians have been working on from 
that day to this. Writing from Macon, Georgia, May 13, 1865, 
three days after President Davis's capture, Wilson gives a circum- 
stantial, though not an eyewitness, account of an incident still 
guaranteed to set the fur flying among historians: 


The story of Davis’s ignoble attempt at flight [he writes], is 
even more ignoble than I told it [in telegrams to the Secretary 
of War]. Mrs. Davis & her sister Miss Howell after having 
clothed him in the dress of the former, and put on his head 
a woman’s head dress, started out one holding each arm, and 
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besought Col. Pritchard’s men in most piteous tones to let 
them take their “poor old mother out of the way” of the 
firing: Mrs. Davis said “Oh! do let us pass with our poor old 
mother who is so frightened and fears to be killed.” One of 
Pritchard’s men catching sight of the “President’s” boots below 
the skirts of the dress suspected at once who the poor old 
mother was and replied: “O no you don’t play that game on 
us, them boots don’t look very much like they belonged to a 
woman! Come down, old fellow!” 


Replying on May 27 from Headquarters in Washington, Badeau 
was able to give Wilson an account of the interview, at which he 
was present, which terminated in the surrender. 


Lee behaved with great dignity and courtesy, but no cor- 
diality; he seemed depressed, and talked but little. Grant 
was perfect in his demeanor, because completely simple and 
natural. Lee made no demands whatever, accepted whatever 
Grant suggested. He asked what terms the General would 
allow him; Grant said the surrender of men and public prop- 
erty, officers and men to be paroled. Lee acquiesced, and 
Grant says that while putting on paper these terms, he was 
so touched by Lee’s absence of hauteur, and his complete ac- 
quiescence, that he inserted the paragraph allowing officers. 
to retain their sidearms and personal property. 


These samplings give some idea of the quality and interest of this 
new addition to the Library’s collections on the great conflict of 
a century ago.—M.H.T. 


AN EARLY STUDENT NOTEBOOK 


A manuscript volume in the hand of Adlai Osborne (1744- 
1815), of the Class of 1768, containing extracts from the 1748 
Charter of the College of New Jersey, with extracts from the laws 
of the College copied from the trustees’ minutes, as well as ex- 
tensive notes on college lectures and reading, has been presented 
by Ralph C. DeMange ’04 in memory of his son, Lieutenant Ewing 
Anthony DeMange ’45, who was killed in action on Iwo Jima on 
March 7, 1945. Ewing Anthony DeMange, a kinsman of the writer 
of the present volume, was the fifth member of his family to have 
attended Princeton since 1767. 

Adlai Osborne’s notebook, kept during the years 1767 and 1768, 
is believed to contain the earliest surviving student notes on col- 
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lege lectures in the Library’s collections, although similar com- 
pilations from the latter years of President Witherspoon’s ad- 
ministration (1768-1794) have been preserved. By far the largest 
part of the notes are arranged under the headings “Ontology,” 
“Pneumatology,” “Natural Theology,” “Moral Philosophy,” and 
“Logic.” These subjects are represented in the form of questions 
and answers in the manner of a catechism, the largest section, that 
on moral philosophy, having 582 questions and answers. The name 
of Joseph Periam, tutor, is written at the head of several of the 
sections of notes; others who would have taught students in the 
Class of 1768, of which eleven were graduated, were President 
Samuel Finley, Professor John Blair, and the tutors, Jonathan Ed- 
wards, Jr., Ebenezer Pemberton, and James Thomson. Additional 
sections of notes concern mathematics—algebra and logarithms; 
a few pages contain notes on the action of the tides. 
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Biblia 


DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 


THE FRIENDS 
OF THE PRINCETON LIBRARY 
Volume XXXII, Number 1 
Autumn 1960 


FINANCIAL REPORT 


The summary of financial transactions on the Operating Ac- 


count for the year 1959-60: 


RECEIPTS 

Balance July 1, 1959 $ 406.74 
Dues for 1959-60 11,085.50 
Dues for 1960-61 9,875.00 
Subscriptions to Chronicle, Vol. XXI 499-60 
Subscriptions to Chronicle, Vol. XXII 54-40 
Miscellaneous numbers of Chronicle 225.00 
Reserved for printing of Chronicle, Vol. XX, 

Nos. 3 and 4 2,537-26 
Friends dinner, May 13, 1960 759-00 
Contributions from Edward M. Crane '18 and 

General Public Utilities Corp. 125.00 


$25,567.50 
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EXPENDITURES 


Printing of Chronicle, Vol. XX, Nos. 3 and 4 $ 2,212.98 
Printing of Chronicle, Vol. XXI, Nos. 1 and 2 2,370.62 


Postage and printing 751.35 
Needs Committee 103.70 
Clerical help 141.69 
Membership drive expenses 449-07 
Council dinner, December 11, 1959 120.00 
Friends dinner, May 13, 1960 1,167.86 
Undergraduate book collecting contest prizes 50.00 
Transfers to Book Fund 2,500.00 
Advance subscriptions to Chronicle, Vol. XXII 54-40 
Advance dues for 1960-61 to be expended 

that year 9,875.00 
Reserved for printing of Chronicle, Vol. XXI, 

Nos. 3 and 4 2,629.38 
Reserved for cost of compiling and printing 

index to Chronicle 500.00 

$22,926.05, 

Balance June 30, 1960 $ 2,641.45 


Contributions to the Friends Book Fund during the year 1959- 
60 totaled $11,468.16 and to “Needs” $3,630.50. 


PUBLICATION FUND SUMMARY 


RECEIPTS 
Contributions received $ 9,229.57 
Received for reproduction proofs of 
Afternoon of an Author 996.53 
Received from sales 14,202.30 
Royalties from The Arte of Angling 360.18 
$24,788.58 
EXPENDITURES 
Printing and binding $17,610.80 
Mailing expenses 2,546.84 
$20,157.64 
Balance June 30, 1960 $ 4,630.94 


The above figures include the transactions in connection with 
Booth Tarkington’s On Plays, Playwrights, and Playgoers, the 
volume published in 1959 under the sponsorship of the Friends. 
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‘CONTRIBUTIONS 


Since the report in the preceding issue of the Chronicle con- 
tributions totaling $2,440.50 have been received from Friends. 
The Conger Foundation has paid the subscription to Deadline 
Data on World Affairs for the current year. William H. Scheide 
"36 has enabled the Library to purchase a manuscript copy, dated 
1493, of the account of the pilgrimage to the Holy Land made in 
1384-1385 by Leonardo Frescobaldi of Florence. Willman Spawn 
has made a contribution toward the purchase of a letter written 
by John James Audubon to F. L. Alden, January 27, 1841. Mr. 
and Mrs. Willard Thorp have made a further addition to the capi- 
tal of the Thorp Fund. 

In addition to the above contributions, a contribution has been 
received from Carl Otto v. Kienbusch ’o6 to make possible the 
construction of a special room in the Firestone Library to house 
the Kienbusch Angling Collection. 


GIFTS 


Sinclair Hamilton ’o6 has added eight books to the Hamilton 
Collection of American Illustrated Books. Alfred O. Hoyt has 
given the autograph manuscript of Paul Du Chaillu’s The World 
of the Great Forest. Thomas O. Mabbott has presented an auto- 
graph letter signed from Laughton Osborn to Edgar Allan Poe, 
November 12, 1845, docketed in a handwriting tentatively as- 
cribed to Poe. The Library has received from William G. Macken- 
zie ’35 a group of books relating mainly to military history and 
including Johann R. Fasch, Kriegs-Ingenieur-Artillerie-und See- 
Lexicon, Dresden, 1735; and Jean Gérard Lacuée, Comte de Ces- 
sac, Le Guide des Officiers Particuliers en Campagne, ou des Con- 
noissances Militaires Nécessaires pendant la Guerre, Paris, 1785. 
Mrs. Samuel Shellabarger has given the autograph manuscript of 
Samuel Shellabarger’s Lord Chesterfield and an autograph letter 
of Lord Chesterfield, dated December 2, 1762. 

Gifts have been received also from the following Friends: Mrs. 
Lillian S$. Albert, Rudolf A. Clemen, George R. Cook, III ’26, 
Mrs. E. Newton Harvey, Arthur J. Horton ’42, Victor Lange, Rens- 
selaer W. Lee ’20, Mrs. Walter Lowrie, Richard M. Ludwig, James 
B. Meriwether, Robert F. Metzdorf, Miss Maria R. Miller, Mr. 
and Mrs. Howard S. Mott, John R. Munn ’o6, Charles G. Osgood, 
Fred B. Rogers ’47, Archibald H. Rowan ’99, Henry L. Savage ’15, 
William L. Savage '20, Jacob Schwartz, Robert H. Taylor ’go, M. 
Halsey Thomas, Willard Thorp, Nicholas B. Wainwright ’36, 
and Louis C. West. 
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FRIENDS OF THE PRINCETON LIBRARY 


The Friends of the Princeton Library, founded in 1930, is an association of 
dibliophiles and scholars interested in book collecting and the graphic aru 
and in increasing and making better known the resources of the Princeton 
University Library. It has secured gifts and bequests and has provided funds 
for the purchase cf rare books, manuscripts, and other material which could 
not otherwise have been acquired by the Library. 

Mcmbership is open to anyone subscribing annually seven. dollars and fifty 
cents or more, Checks payable to Princeton Univexsity should be addressed 
to the Treasurer, 

Me.nbers receive The Princeton University Library Chronicle and publica- 
tions issued by the Friends, and are invited to participate in meetings and 
to attend special lectures and exhibitions. 


The Council 


Rosert H. Tayior, Chairman 
575 Breapway, Yonxers 3, N.Y, 
S. Dix, Vice-Chairman Epwarp Naumsur6, Jr., Vice-Chairman 
Wittarp Tyore, Vice-Chairman 


LAWRENCE Treasurer Howarp C, Rice, Jr., Secretary 
PRINCETON UNtverstry Lisrary, Princeton, N.J. 
1958-1961 1959-1962 1960-1963 
C. Watter Barrerr Freperick B. Anas, jr. Maurice Commreau 
Joun R. B. Brerr-Smrra W. FRANK CRAVEN 
Rosert GARRETT Beprorp Henry E. 
Stvctaim HAMILTON NATHANTEL AatHur C, 
ARTHUR A. HoucuTon, Jr. CHARLEs E. Feinnerc WARING Jones 
RicHarp M. Huser Cart Orro v. KrensuscH BERNARD KILGORE 
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